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MODERN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Tue ninth winter meeting in Jacob Sleeper Hall, Dec. 11, on Eng- 
lish Grammar was the largest meeting of the Association which has 
ever gathered. The able papers gave promise of our getting some- 
where; but the discussion was disappointing: Miss Hammond’s con- 
vincing proofs of the need of drill were eloquent in their demonstra- 
tion of the utter futility of the kind of drill pupils are likely to get in 
grammar taught from any point of view presented from the floor; 


_and such suggestions as the following from Mr. Sheffield’s thoughtful 


paper would seem to be sufficient to have prevented the discussion 
from completely missing the point by concerning itself chiefly with 
nomenclature and the comparative merits of text-books : — 


“English Grammar will gain full standing as a discipline and a science, only when 
its teachers and text-book writers address themselves to a first-hand survey of the facts 
of actual English speech. . . . The prevailing emphasis on ‘parts of speech” fosters 
the mistaken notion that words as parts of speech are the primary things in language, 
and that sentences follow as almost mechanical products of word-joining. . . . But the 
pupil who approaches the sentence first of all asa little system of judgments formed into 
a unit of discourse, will learn once for all that it is not words that are added together 
to make sentences, but sentences that organize words to express their judgment-ele- 
ments. ... 

“The great difference between an analytic English sentence and a flexional Latin one 
is that in English the cleavage between presentive and relating elements passes, for the 
most part, between words, whereas in Latin it passes through them. Words, in fact, 
neither in English, nor in Latin, are the true units for analysis. It only confuses a boy’s 
grammatical thinking to let him say that urbs is the Latin for ‘city.’ Urbs means ‘city” 
plus a little fringe of context that tells something of its use in the sentence. The Latin 


‘for ‘city’ is urb-, the presentive ‘kernel’ of urbs, since the -s and other flexional end- 


ings are simply relating elements, expressing for urb- the uses that in English are ex- 
pressed for ‘city,’ by word-order, by stress, and by various relating words. 

‘¢Since word-order, stress, and intonation all take a vital part in English Syntax, 
teachers of English Grammar should need no reminder that they deal with a living lan- 
guage, which has its being first of all in facts of utterance, and at one remove in writing 
and print. But our whole grammatical tradition is against this point of view. The no- 
menclature by which we describe grammatical facts we for the most part inherit from the 
study of Latin, and such is the prestige of names, that we heedlessly pass over fea- 
tures native and peculiar to English idiom, simply because they do not find us prepared 
with their appropriate labels. 


‘Not only must word-order, stress, and intonation be recognized in English Gran 
mar, but much irrelevant lore, now in our grammar study, must go out. . . 4 Grammati- 
cal gender is a thing that does not exist in English. . . . The only certain mark of a 
case is a case-ending, and to distinguish English cases where the endings are lost is very 
much like distinguishing frogs by the tails they used to have as tadpoles.” 


Here was fruitful matter for discussion; here an opportunity to get 
at some fundamental principles; but English teachers seem loth to 
admit the possibility of change, growth, and development in their own 
mother tongue — the usages they were brought up in, the dictionary 
they swear by, and the grammar they want, must be right and all else 
corruption. There seems to be no rational half-way ground between 
extremes; and it was 

Voted — That a committee of five be appointed by the chair to consider what text- 
book in grammar, if any, is needed by the schools here represented, and to report re- 
commendations to this Association. 


The discussion drew to a close with this confusion of names: 


The President, Professor Tufts — The committee will be appointed and announced 
later. Is there not some further discussion of the general subject: What ? what for ? when? 
how much? etc. I am sure under the last there may be some other points brought out. 
Mr. Hitchcock? (Public High School, Hartford, Ct.) 

Mr. Hitchcock — I know why Mr, Browne wishes to have me speak. I spent the night 
with him; and this morning, as soon as he was up, he was busily preparing to say some- 
thing before this meeting, and he wishes me to get up simply that I may call upon him. 
Mr. Browne is prepared; I am not. 


Since the retiring Secretary’s confidential rejoinder, being somewhat 
personal, is modestly withdrawn from the stenographic report which 
has gone to the School Review (wherein it is hoped Professor Jesper- 
sen’s address will appear in full, together with the other papers, and. be 
subsequently distributed as a “‘leaflet”), the following extracts from 
the Secretary’s contribution, in default of the usual echoes, are given 
for the benefit of those who did not hear it: — 


The Secretary —‘‘O Zeus, God of hospitality, be present to assist thy innocent and 
much abused suppliant.” Mr. President, I have made my speech, and what is more, 
printed it — four columns of it! — and the Transcript has served it up to every mem- 
ber of this Association with a cocktail! What does my laggard whilom friend know of 
what I was doing early this morning ? Asa matter of fact, to warm the sloth under myroof, 
I went down early to tend the furnace, full of anxiety about the event of this meeting. 
As I shook coals of fire, I anticipated, in my mind’s eye, an attack upon me for setting up 
false gods and corrupting the youth; and I regretted that the Transcript had cut out 
some ameliorating passages of my speech, to make room for its cocktail advertisement. 
Now, so far am I from ‘‘putting a premium on slovenly usage or false standards,” that 
accuracy in little things is one of my besetting sins; and when my guest appeared upon 
the scene, he found me refreshing my verbal memory of one or two familiar quotations, 
against the opportunity I vainly imagined I might have of alluding to them. That oppor- 
tunity has not arisen. I was making no preparation then for reading them; but, by 
Zeus, you shall have them, now, and acquit me of his foul aspersion! 


‘ 


Why, Mr. President, I have been preparing for this meeting for thirty years! Did I 
not graduate with You, venerable sir, in the class of 1878, so innocent (and so innocent 
looking) that from the first man to whom I applied — Dr. Coolidge, now my neighbor, 


the oldest living graduate of Harvard College, then Headmaster of St. Mark’s — to the 


last, just before college opened, I could n’t persuade one to trust me with classes to 


_ teach, and therefore I went back for a post-graduate course in English? And has not 
. my Master’s degree been of infinitely less use to me than three hobbies which I began 


ay 


_ to ride that year, and which, by a coincidence that will interest my friend Dr. Lowell, 


come together in full career on this very day? 
O Zeus, shake not thy hoary locks at me! Thou can’st not sayI do it. At him, there, 


_ who dares me thus to make a fool of myself, at him direct thy weapons. 


(And yet, who has a better right to be loquacious for the last time on his hobbies, 
than a Secretary who has already resigned !) 
- My first hobby more than any other one thing has enabled me to put some life 


' into my English teaching. In 1878 Prof. Sheldon had just got back from a long stay 


abroad. I cannot remember now what induced me to take his course in Lautphysiologie, 
but I was the first to take a course in phonetics in Harvard College (and the only one 


) that year); and I have played with it and the literature of it so long, that no vagaries of 
_ living speech can shock me, and no kind of grammar teaching not based on it can have 


any interest forme. = y 
Just thirty-one years ago to-day I began to practise about the only form of physical 


* exercise I ever take — and I have indulged in it and the literature of it so long for fun, 
; that I could n’t help smiling the other day to see myself published as ‘‘for many years re- 


cognized as an expert skater and an authority on the subject of skating.” But my friend 


| Hersey, over there, says it is an achievement to be an authority on anything. The only 
) point is, that if this meeting were not here to-day, I should be in Chicago trying to per- 
| suade the Skating Union of the United States to adopt the International Style; but I 
| stand by my guns here; though I have confidence that my long-distance eloquence by 
| letter will have more effect in Chicago on the adoption of my style of skating, than my 
| short-range persuasion will here on acquiescence in my style of English grammar. 


My third hobby has given me more intellectual pleasure than any other thing I got 


| out of college, except perhaps Greek art and archeology under Charles Eliot Norton; 
| and I can give young English teachers no saner counsel than to acquire for themselves 
| a similar hobby. While, of course, I shall never cease to be grateful for the privilege 
| Thad of studying Anglo-Saxon, Middle English, Chaucer, and Shakspere under Fran- 
| cis James Child, I prize most the interest in Hamlet he roused in me just at the time the 
| two-volume Furness Variorum was fresh, and Edwin Booth was in his prime. No per- 
| formance of any note in Boston during this thirty years have I missed, and little of im- 
| portance in the literature of Hamlet, I trust, have I failed to record at least the title of. 
| There is a perennial fascination about such a hobby; and no Hamlet performance will 
) prove so poor, or Hamlet literature so flat, that it will not suggest something new. 


Though a Dane, Hamlet was moreover my first teacher of live English. For when 


| Horatio surprised him on the platform at Elsinore with his ominous news “I think I 
| saw him yesternight,” Hamlet spontaneously and naturally ejaculated “Saw? Who?” 


as any normal person any time since then would have, except of course Dr. Johnson, 
or your country school-ma’am, boarding with the chairman of the Committee. But 
when, at Ophelia’s grave, he works himself up into such an unnatural state of mind 


7 
that his best friends are hard put to it to explain his extravagance both of action and 
of language, he orates like a book ‘‘This is I, Hamlet, the Dane.” Each style is fitting — 
—in its place. It is the duty of every teacher of English to recognize the place, and 
endeavor to keep each style in its proper place. In this endeavor to discriminate be- 
tween live spoken English and live book English, we have no better guide to-day than 
Jespersen, the Dane... . 

‘<Every member of the English race has to learn two languages,” says Prof. Louns- 
bury, in a passage choked out of my former speech by that cocktail; ‘every member 
" of the English race uses two languages. One he reads and writes; the other he speaks.” 
As a matter of fact, his speech, like his clothes, is of at least three fashions. I do not regu- 
larly tend my furnace in claw-hammer and white tie. My wife, if she goes into the kitchen 
in short sleeves, during an interregnum, does not go in low neck. My furnace clothes I 
am not ashamed of in their place; but I hate to be caught in them, as I was once, not many 
years ago. A Cambridge primary teacher was attracted by the unusual topic of conver- 
sation, at recess, of a group of little tots, sitting in the sun, who were comparing notes on 
what their fathers said when they pounded their fingers. When it came my youngest 
daughter’s turn, she hesitated (and well she might). ‘Come, Amy, what does your father 
say?” ‘‘Oh, he says ‘Damn,’ and mother says, ‘Oh, George!’ ”’ 

This extreme of ‘‘rale language,” as Mr. Dooley calls it, of course, is easily reckoned 
with: the morals may not be so very bad; the grammar may be exceptionally good; but 
the taste is bad, and that’senough. ‘I niver knew Father Kelley to swear but wanst,’ 
adds Mr. Dooley in the first of my quotations. “”T was a little wan, Hinnissey. But 
Melia Murdher it was gran’! They was more varchue in that wan damn thin in a fastin’ 
prayer. . . . But it don’t do to use profanity th’ way ye wud ordin’ry wurruds. No, sir. 
Ye’ve got to save it up an’ invist it at th’ right time or get nawthin’ fr’m it. It’s better 
thin a doctor f’r a stubbed toe, but it niver cured a broken leg. It’s a kind of first aid to 
th’ injured. It seems to deaden th’ pain. Women an’ childher cry or faint whin they’re 
hurt. That’s because they have n’t th’ gift iv swearin’. They have the feelin’ but not 
th’? means. . . . We know what Wash’nton said to his gin’rals an” what Grant said to 
Lee, an’ what Cleveland said to himself. They ’re in th’ books. But engraved in th’ 
heartsiv his counthrymen is what Rosenfelt said to the throlley man that bumped him. 
°T was good because *t was so nachral. Most iv th” sayin’s I’ve read in books sounds as 
though they was made be a patent inkybator. They go with a high hat and a white tie.” 

It is this upper extreme that causes most of our difficulties. The world’s work, both 
in life and in language, is done in comfortable, wearable clothes. More than 96% 
of us employ both our speech and our dress as means; some people, however, treat their 
clothes, as some English teachers do their teaching speech, as ends. No doubt there 
is an irresistible fascination in full dress, or even Sunday best. ‘‘T have heard with ad- 
miring submission,” says Emerson, ‘‘the experience of the lady who declared that ‘the 
sense of being perfectly well dressed gives a feeling of inward tranquillity which religion 
is powerless to bestow.’ ’’ Dr. Holmes (who used to dress up his anatomical lectures to the 
medical students in a live style which he would not have cared to have his youngest son 
report to the Saturday Club) commenting upon Emerson’s revelation of his own person- 
ality in his verse, contrasted with the Shaksperean impersonality of his prose, calls 
full dress ‘‘that semi-nudity of self-revelation which is the privilege of poetry.” ‘‘Self- 
revelation of beauty embellished by ornament,” he says, ‘‘is the privilege of full dress; 
self-revelation in the florid costume of verse is the divine right of the poet. . . . We 


expect from the fine lady in her brocades and laces a generosity of display which we 
should reprimand if ventured upon by the waiting maid in her calicoes.” So in language, 
the best is none too good — in its proper place. Johnny, however, does his school work 
not in verse but in prose, and not in full dress prose, either. Is n’t the secret of the diffi- 
culty with Miss Hammond’s 96 % right here? If you keep Johnny in his best clothes 
too much of the time, he will either wear them out, or hate them. The question with me 
always is, not whether you have a right to render him miserable, but whether it is not 
your interest to make him happy ; and the surest way to prevent his looking upon your 
grammar and your language as something foreign, and unattainable, and not worth 
attaining, is to lubricate him with a little common, every-day, natural speech, and not 
with ‘‘the best butter,” as the March Hare did the Mad Hatter’s watch; in other words, 
recognize in his language, though crude, perhaps vulgar, some virtues that you are 
bound to respect ; meet him, fairly, half-way, on his own ground (my whole working 
psychology of e-duc-ation in a nutshell); and win his confidence by dealing with appre- 

_ciable realities. Why, when he speaks rapidly in a sentence, without thinking of his pro- 
nunciation, does he say A/ék-sis, but Alig-zdnder, though both are spelled Alex-? The 
shift of stress voices the consonants. Thus, out of the spontaneity of his own mouth, you 
may demonstrate, at the proper time, as important a linguistic principle as this — Ver- 
ner’s law. In fact, every pupil is a walking laboratory; and the phenomena of his spoken 
dialect will give you ample material to illustrate not only all the laws of sound change 
of practical value in the study of any language, but also the essentials of practical gram- 
mar that are of any use in securing, even from a polyglot constituency, reasonable 
mastery of the living language. 

Our present methods and books begin at the wrong end. And even some of our 
teachers are ignorant of the most elementary processes in the spoken language of their 
pupils. The worst feature of this condition of things is that, when such ignorance exists 
among English teachers, the ignorance is taught as language fact, so that pupils are still 
further confirmed in their mistrust of the natural workings of their organs of speech. 
“Tn a fit of disgust at the unthinking way in which ‘facts’ are received and spread 
abroad, a school mistress,” so Professor Grandgent relates, ‘‘once turned suddenly upon 
her pupils — several of whom had for some time been brandishing their arms and 
calling in a stage whisper, ‘teacher, teacher!’ — and said to them: ‘Now, children, 
which do you think is the right pronunciation, ‘‘teacher”’ or ‘‘teat-yure’’?” And the 
class with one voice unhesitatingly responded, ‘teat-yure”!”” 


“Uglier thing could hardly meet your 
Gaze, alike in form and feature.” 


Yet, why should n’t they have answered so? All spontaneity and freedom of speech 
had probably been frightened out of them, so that they had long been persuaded that 
pronunciations that nobody ever uses are the correct ones. ‘Of all the senseless whims 
that orthoepists have tried to impose upon a meek and gullible public,” comments Pro- 
fessor Grandgent, ‘‘the pronunciation t-y, d-y, s-y, z-y, in cases like ‘nature, verdure, 
issue, pleasure,’ are the most uncalled for, and the most contrary to the laws of human 
speech.” (Another passage crowded out of my recent deliverance.) 

Our grammars, too, are just as perverse in the slowness with which they get written up 
to the logical progress of the language. Miss Tibbets here, and her friends, are in a 
quandary as to the choice between ‘‘relative pronoun’’ and ‘‘conjunctive pronoun.” 


: 
Now, I don’t care what you call the pronoun, #f you will only leave out the Latin gram- 
mar in the use of these words and stick to English language facts. The Latin pronoun © 
could show gender, number, and case in its forms, and therefore had to agree with some- 
thing. We pedantically strive to make our English pronouns do the same thing, not 
always with impunity. Yesterday not one member of one of my classes found fault 
with a correction (which I passed as all right, too) of a sentence in my deluded guest- 
friend’s Practice Book (Ihave to use it, because I can’t find a better, though he does wish 
me to say pump-kin. I suppose they say rasp-ber-ries down in Connect-1-cut, where he ~ 
comes from! Like too many of Professor Grandgent’s school-Ma’ams and school-Mas- 
ters (and Many not either), is he, too, at times, an M. M. M. — Mincing Murderer of 
the Mother-tongue?). The corrected sentence ran thus: ‘The train, contrary to custom, 
slowed up at a cross-road and finally stopped, which was just what we wished.” And 
that ’s where we left it. Because a Roman had to say id quod, is that a reason why I should 
complicate a perfectly simple logical proposition, when I’ve got a word in the right place 
that expresses my idea unmistakably, and could n’t show agreement if I wanted it to? 
Many of our definitions, too, need bringing up to date. ‘‘A sentence is a group of 
words expressing a complete idea.” Suppose you say, ‘‘It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this.” Is that a complete idea? Dowhat? Is that a sentence because 
the machinery is complete; and are the following not sentences because (the thought 
complete) the machinery is incomplete? ‘‘Sitting-room, bed-room, lumber-room. All 
as they should be. Nobody under, the table. Nobody in the closet. Etc.” ? I do not 
mean to quibble, or to exaggerate, but to discriminate. Teachers who fail in practice 
to discriminate between the sentence-pronunciation and function of words and the 
dictionary-pronunciation and meaning of words (and who, when detected in speaking 
the natural elisions and obscurations that make spoken English alive, repudiate them 
or even deny that they make them), will naturally fail also to act on the obvious live 
English fact that not only are words of little use in expressing our thoughts until swal- 
lowed up in sentences, but sentences themselves often cannot stand on their own feet, 
because they are organic parts of a larger unit. The fancied danger of intensifying young 
people’s carelessness by being natural will vanish, if we discriminate as consistently 
in the styles that clothe our ideas as we do in the fashions that clothe our bodies — the 
succinct, vigorous, unconventional dress of strong emotion; the comfort and smooth- 
ness of every-day wear; and the stiffness and conventionality of full dress, or even of 
Sunday best. Our books and teachers should not confound and isolate, of course; but 
they do. All American grammars and rhetorics condemn Lincoln’s ‘‘this’’ even in its 
context, because there is no noun in the paragraph for it to agree with (!) or even to refer 
to. Yet all over the world that sentence is suspended in bronze on thousands of walls, and 
engraved on the hearts of millions of Lincoln’s lovers, as a part of the noblest English 
ever spoken by mortal man. If that is bad grammar or bad rhetoric, it is time the gram- 
mars and the rhetorics were rewritten, to conform to the logic of the language as it is. 
And I think we ought to stand by the language of to-day. This infection of conformity 
to traditional grammar, — this dread of violation of the ‘‘best’” usage put down in this 
or that grammar or dictionary — this conviction that what is natural and spontaneous 
must of necessity be loose or slovenly, and that if you once admit some obvious triumphs 
of the modern language, the bars are all down, anarchy is here, and the English teacher’s 
first duty is to rise to save the dear old language from its corruptors — each and all of 
these panics have possessed not only the pedantic and the ignorant, but the conscientious 


- 


and the conservative, and even those in authority. “Don’t you know that Virgil spelled 
his name with an e —is there any doubt about it? Well, then, isn’t it your duty to 
teach a mistaken world to spell his name right; and, for the same reason, to teach it not 
to say ‘it is me,’ even if the speakers of the language have been making the mistake for 
centuries?” By the same token, I might reply: ‘Don’t you know that the / in cou/d and 
the b in debt have never been pronounced, but were put there by pedantic clerks, after 

the analogy of would and should where the / was originally sounded, and to show the de- 
rivation from Latin which the French, who gave us the word, didn’t indicate in their 
spelling? Why, then, should n’t you spell coud and det, because that’s the right way?” 
No, the usage of time is what counts — not the logic of reason or even of history, but 
the genius of the living language,’as demonstrated by the habitual usage of the best 
speakers, as well as writers, of the present day. 

And I say, stand by that usage. Dr. McCosh’s attention was once called to some noisy 
demonstration in a Princeton student’s room, and he knocked on the door, to remon- 
strate with him. ‘‘Come in,” was the reply, “‘who’s there ?”” ‘It’s me, Dr. McCosh.” 
“Oh, you go to-—,” was the ribald retort; ‘if you were Dr. McCosh, you'd say, ‘It is 

Iv” And what did the President of the University do—stand by his guns? Or even, in 
his moral earnestness, act on the principle of Henry Ward Beecher, who replied to a critic 
of his grammar in a particularly impassioned sermon: ‘‘ Young man, when the English 
language gets in my way,ft does n’t stand the ghost of a chance.” The good doctor did 
neither, so the story goes, but slunk away and left the discriminating youth to his cups. 

Here is the final sentence which was cut out by the Transcript cocktail: “ Whether it 
is always wise to teach careless young people these new facts of the living language — I 
have given only a few random hints; Dr. Jespersen will give us the facts — is a debatable 
point; but accept them as facts,””—and not as uncomfortable, regrettable facts, either, 

that you feel obliged to apologize for, but as the “richest mine” of live material for 
_live teachers of live grammar to teach live pupils “ever discovered by the skill or by 
the fortune of man.” 

Mr. President, it is high time that we began to intermit. (Parse began /) 

The Secretary takes advantage of the remaining space for the last time to be the 
official conveyer to each member of every other member’s hearty wishes for a Happy 

_ New Yeanr. It is well, after his recent perpetrations, that the Secretary took the precau- 
tion to resign; but it would have been better if he had prepared a speech for the occasion. 
He was so chagrined by the ungracious way he found himself announcing his withdrawal 
from further service after the next annual meeting, that he quite forgot to mention his 
hope of marking the tenth anniversary of the founding of the Association with one 
useful achievement; namely, the publication of a reprint of the most serviceable of the 
monthly leaflets in a comely volume, with an Introduction by Samuel Thurber, Sr., at 
whose suggestion these monthly leaflets were instituted. To make the commemoration 
successful, each member is hereby solicited not only to subscribe for a copy, but also to 
send immediately to the editor numbers that they desire to be included in the selection. 


Q:-B: F- F-Q:S° 
gses> N.B.—The mailing list contains so many uncorrected addresses 
that a prompt posting of the enclosed card, filled out in form for the 
List of Members, will be a personal favor both to the Treasurer and to 
the Editor. 
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